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REORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM OF THE 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CKICAGO 


The statement of the goals for the reorganized curriculum 
of the University High School may serve to define the philosophy which 
underlies the new plan. These goals are listed in this article in the 
approximate order of importance. 


1. Acquaintance with the achievements of the human race. 

This goal implies a broad concept of history including the 
story of the development of human culture, and familiarity with the 
great classics of the fine and useful arts, literature, and philosophy, 


as well as the usual mastery of the economic and political history of 
the Western World. 


2. Understanding of the contemporary social order. 

This goal is closely related to the first one and is, in fact, 
unattainable apart from a thoroujzh knowledge of the past. Neither a 
sequence based on the kaleidoscope of current events nor one oased on 
the accidents of pupil interests oan replace a carefully planned sequence 
organized with a view to ease and economy of learning. 


3. Understanding of the physical world and the world of living things. 

This goal is essential to the attainment of the preceding two. 
Man's increasing mastery of the forces of nature and his success in striv- 
ing to understand the life processes of plants and animals are obviously 
among the major achievements of the race, but the pupil who does not 
understand the physical and biological sciences can have no adequate 
appreciation of man's achievements in this field. Similarly, understand- 
ing of the economic and political phases of the contemporary social order 
demands understanding of the geographic influences which have largely 
determined man's economic activities and which have modified his political 
institutions. 


4. Participation in self-direoted activities. 

This goal is different from the preceding goals in that it is 
only partly defensible as contributing to the program of general education. 
As a part of general education it proposes to explore the interests and 
capacities of individual pupils with a view to effeetive guidance in the 
choice of avocational or leisure-time activities. As soon as such choices 
have been made, the further development of the skills that are needed leaves 
the field of general education and becomes a part of special education. 


5. Mastery of the three R's. 

This goal requires the developmental program for instruction in 
the advanced techniques of reading, written expression, and quantitative 
thinking as well as the remedial program for instruction in the elementary 


techniques which are mastered by a majority of pupils before they enter the 
secondary school. 
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A further indication of the philosophy of the new curriculum 
is given by the statement of the sole criterion for evaluating the suc- 
cess of the plan. Success or failure attaches to the outcome for each 
individual rather than to the average outcome for the student body as 
a whole. The fallacy of assuming that median gains prove that a 
given school program is successful rests on the failure to recognize 
that even the poorest program may be able to show median gains as a re- 
sult of the gains due to maturation. The new plan is successful for a 
given pupil to the extent that it succeeds in promoting optimum, well- 
balanoed, integrated growth for that individual and oonsequantly to that 
extent for the society to which he belongs, 


The criterion which demands well-balanced, integrated growth 
for each pupil obviously requires the use of the best available techni- 
ques of scientific measurement of results. The science of education has 
reached the stage of development where progress toward some of the yoals 
of growth can be accurately measured, but many of the goals of growth are 
still far from being clearly defined. Until the goals are clearly defined, 
the science of education can do nothing toward developing appropriate 
techniques of measurement. It is, therefore, necessary to define clearly 
many hitherto undefined goals of growth and then to proceed to devise the 
necessary measuring instruments. After ten or fifteen years of work in 
accumulating and studying individual growth records, it should be possible 
to begin to deal with individual differences scientifically instead of by 
rule of thumb. 


Experience with the new curriculum this year has indicated the 
need for several changes in the program of studies which was adopted a year 
ago. The proposed program of studies as given below is subject to further 
revision before adoption. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The University High School 


PROPOSED PROGRAM Of STUDIES 
(Subject to further revision before adoption) 


The number after each subject indicates the periods per weck. 


First Year -- Sub-Freshman 
A. Required courses. 
1. Special help, as needed, in reading, writing, spelling, language 
usage, and arithmetic. 0-4. 
2. The United States - 10. 
Including history and geography (4); American music (2); 
American literature (2); language (2). 
3. Science and mathematics - 4. 
4. Art and shop - 4. 
Physical education - 5. 
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B. Elective courses. 
1. French (for those who have studied French in the Elementary 
School and who are up to standard for grade in oral and 
written use of English) - 2. 
2. Orchestra, dramatics, public speaking, or creative writing - 2. 
5. Self-directed activities in library, workshop, studio, or 
laboratory - 3<5. 


Segond Year -- Freshman 


A. Required courses. 
1. Special help, as needed, in readin, writing, spelling, languaye 
usage, and arithmetic - 0-4. 
2. The Modern World I - 10. Including history and geography (3); 
community life today (2); modern musio (1); modern litera- 
ture (2); language (2). 
5. Science and mathematics - 4. 
4. Art and shop - 4. 
5. Physical education - 5. 
Be Elective courses. 
1. French (for those who have studied French in the Elementary 
School and who are up to standard for grade in oral and written 
use of English) - 2. 
2. Beginning foreign language (for those who are up to standard for 
grade in oral and written use of English) - 4. 
3. Orchestra, girls' glee club, boys’ glee club, dramatios, public 
speaking, or oreative writing - 2. 
4. Self-direoted activities in library, workshop, studio, or 
laboratory - 3-5. 


Third Year -- Sophomore 


A. Required courses 
1. Special help in language usage, if needed; otherwise, grammar 
and rhetoric - 2. 
2. The Modern World II - 10. Including history und geography (3); 
modern art (1); modern music (2); modern literature (2); 
language (2). 
5. Biology - 4. 
4. Mathematics - 4. 
5. Physical education - 5. 
B. Elective courses 
1. First or second-year foreign language (for those who are up to 
standard for grade in oral ond written use of English) - 4. 
2. Orchestra, girls( glee club, boys’ glee olub, dramatics, puolic 
speaking, or creative writing - 2, 
5. Color and composition, arts and crafts, general shop, mechanical 
drawing, or machine shop - 1-4, 
4. Self-directed activities in library, workshop, studio, or 
laboratory - 3-5, 
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Fourth Year -- Junior 
A. Required courses 
1. Grammar and rhetoric, if not completed in Sophomore year - 02. 
2 Social science and humanities - 10, Including economic 
society (4); early civilizations (3); classics of the 
Western World I (2); language (1) 
3. Physical education, as needed - 3-5. 
B. Elective oourses 
Advanced biology - 4. 
Foundations of physical science - 4. 
Mathematics - 4. 
Foreign language - 4 or 8. 
Types of literature - 4. 
Plays and play production - 4. 
Survey of art - 4. 
Music theory - 4. 
Orchestra, girls’ glee club, boys’ glee club, debating, 
oreative writing, or journalism - 2. 
Color and composition, arts and crafts, general shop, mechanical 
drawing, or machine shop - 1-4. 
Self-directed activities in library, workshop, studio, or 
laboratory - 3-5. 


Fifth Year -- Senior 
A. Required courses 
1. Logic and ethics - 2. 
2- Social science and humanities - 10. Including American political 
institutions (4); Western civilization to about 1750 (3); classics 
of the Western World II (2); language (1). 
3. Physical education, as needed - 305. 
B. Elective courses, 
Physics - 4. 
Chemistry - 4. 
Mathematics - 4. 
Foreign language - 4 or 8. 
Types of literature - 4. 
Plays and play production - 4. 
Survey of art - 4. 
Music theory - 4. 
Orchestra, girls’ glee club, boys’ glee club, debating, creative 
writing, or journalism - 2. 
Color and composition, arts and crafts, general shop, mechanical 
drawing, or machine shop - 1-4. 
Self-directed activities in library, workshop, studio, or 
laboratory - 3-5. 
oo Ae Ke Loomis. 


nsec 
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A SUMMARY THEORY OF THE CURRICULUM 


(This paper accepts as substantially "true" and indisputable 
the first eight paragraphs of Dr. Bobbitt's statement under 
the above title. The following statements can well be read 
as continuing from the end of his eighth paragraph. ) 


Schools (including thereunder all agencies created primarily 
to produce or induce learnings in groups of persons coming together for 
that purpose) are supported at substantial expense to learners, parents. 
and communities, not to promote all learnings, but only those which 
meet two conditions, namely: they promise to be highly valuable learn- 
ings to the learners and to their societies; and they cannot well be 
given by aon-school agencies. 


But the values of such school-administered learnings are 
nearly always determined by their proximate or later functioninys in one 
or more of the considerably compartmentalized areas of work, religious 
cooperations, civic cooperations, self-culturings, health conservations, 
superior pleasure seekings, family rearings and other areas in which 


Civilized adults necessarily function - here called "careers", 


Hence no scientifically balanced and functional courses of 
learnings oan be procured by pupils through school until educational 
administrators are somewhat agreed, not only on the kinds (qualitative) 
of school-fostered learnings which should be promoted through schools in 


each of the above (or-more adequately differentiated) areas of optimum 
human functioning, but also are agreed on relative amounts or intensities 
or depths or scopes of such learnings (quantitative phases) which are 
likely to prove of optimum worth for specified types of learners in view 
of their expected optimum functionings. 


It is obvious to any well-informed person that in our day the 
possible and even quite practicable "contents" - of knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, appreciations, and other distinguishable kinds of learnings - 
which oan be derived from the rich social inheritance - and including 
“plannings for the future and for social change" - towards higher com- 
petency in any one of the "career" fields are so extensive as far to 
transcend the learning powers and the available time of any school learn- 
ers, including even the intellectually gifted. 


Hence one set of crucial problems today confronting all educators 
who seriously share in responsibilities of making plans and specifications 
to assist teaching and other guidance of school learnings is that of 
"ranking" possible learning objectives in probaole orders of relevancy and 
importance for specified classes of learners. But the "mechanisms" for 
this seem to be in a deplorable state of ineffectiveness at present and per- 
haps most so in areas of school learnings where progressive educators are 
striving desperately to be "off with the old" before knowing well how to 
organize the "on with the new" - thus creating in the minds of critical 
observers impressions that states of philosophical as well as administra- 
tive chaos prevail in most phases of ourriculum construction outside of 
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professional colleges. 


Progress in the future towards scientific curriculum making 
for any level of schools will, therefore, require highly realistic 
employment of these procedures: 


a. Determination of as many fairly homogeneous areas of ex- 
pected “careers” or “life functioninzs" - a few of proximate high signi- 
ficance, the majority for deferred or adult full expression - as practi- 
cable - even now as many as ten mijor "strands" and within some of them 
(e.g. the oultural) ten to thirty constituent strands. 


be Search for the "materials of learning" - that is, the readings, 
the excursions, the lectures, the laboratory practices, the "creative 
constructions," the games, the drills, the listenings, the pictures - 
which will best serve to produce learnings for expected functioning in 
particular areas. 


Go Dissection and organization of expected learnings into "units" 
of large or small kinds which will permit their classification in "some 
order of importance" or as dictated by necessities imposed by the "law 
of diminishing returns." 


d. In some situations, at least, adaptations of prozrums to the 
three or more "levels of ability" on the assumption that "values of 
learnings" in many areas are affected greatly by the "aoilities" of those 
making them. 


Ce And in some situations at least adaptations of programs so as 
to coordinate effectively on the one hand with favorable or unfavorable 
conditions or extra-school learnings and on the other hand with expected 
variations in types of expected optimum functionings. 


Obviously such adaptations are of fundumental importance and 
need in all fields of education towards vocation.l competencies. 


But it is probable that beyond elementury grade levels they may 
also prove of considerable importance in areas of Givic, health-conserving 
and cultural educations. 

-- David Snedden. 
---000--- 


CURRICULUM REVISION Av 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


(Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute is a technical insti- 
tute with an enrollment of six hundred and fifty men and women 
students. It serves a local rather than national area.) 


Administrative Set-Up. In 1928 Dr. We. We Charters assumed 
directorship in a curriculum revision program at Mechanics Institute with 
one of the memoers of the regular staff designated by the administration 
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to work with him as secretary and resident director. Dr. Charters 
was given full charge of the prowram and since that time has spent 
two days each month in Rochester meeting with committees and formula- 
ting plans for work to be done in the interval between visits. ‘The 


resident director spends approximately 50% of his time in meetings and 
conferences with the groups. 


The Institute is divided administratively into departments 
with departmental heads, called supervisors, having responsibility for 
a curriculum. As each department is amall, the entire faculty meets 
with Dr. Charters and discusses curriculum problems. Minutes are kept 
at each of these meetings and assignments with due dates are mutually 
agreed upon. At the following meeting this recorded list of assign- 
ments becomes the agenda for the discussion. 


One of the administrative procedures adopted early in the 
curriculum program was that known as the spearhead teohnique in which a 
project would be undertaken by one department and carried through to com- 
pletion with suitable records mide so that other departments could profit 
by the experience and research of the department initiating the work. 


The technical steps in the revision program have been for the 
most part discussed in current literature* and therefore I shall merely 
list them in chronological order: (a) development of objectives, (b) plant 
and organization study, (c) demand study, (d) activity analysis, (e) speci- 
fications for and organization of professional, related, and liberal con- 
tent, (f) development of co-operative assignments, and (g) mastery tests. 


Behavior Records. The emphasis given in the development of 
character at Mechanics Institute leaa to a program or recording student 
behavior, but as this has been discussed in current literature,** I shali 
not discuss it here. 


Individual Enstruction. Experiments in individual instruction 
are being carried on at the present time by a number of departments. ‘The 
electrical and mechanical divisions acted as spearheads in this work. 


Fundamental Assumptions. 

1. The administration and members of the staff at the Institute 
feel that a single criterion is inadequate for determining student yradua- 
tion. Four areas have been indicated as being significant in granting 
credentials. These are: scholastic achievement, trait development and 
growth, extra-curricular activities, and satisfactory performance on the 
co-operative job. 


? Randall, John Ae, Ellingson, Mark, Charters, We We - "Educational 
Research at a Mechanics Institute," Personnel Journel, June 1933. 
** Randall, John A.» Hathaway, Georgiana W., Charters, We Wes Tyler,R.W.- 


"Educationai Research at a Mechanics Institute," Personnel Journal, 
August 1933. 
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2. Although all curriculum materials are validated in terns 
of function, it is assumed that organization will be carried out with 
consideration of the individual as a prime factor. The Institute is 
interested in developing the all-round functioning individual and con- 


siders vocational competency and sense of social trusteeship funda- 
mental. 


3. It is the duty of the supervisor to seoure all possible 
information concerning the entering students prior to the time of en- 
trance and to utilize this information in granting admission. When 
students are finally admitted, there are to be no failures; that is, 
the psychology of failure is not to be built up in members of the stu- 
dent body and the grading system has been modified accordingly. 


The foregoing statements indicate only highlights in the cur- 
riculum revision program at Mechanics Institute. There are other ele- 
ments in the program which are fundamental but which as yet have not 
matured sufficiently to warrant their disoussion. 


- Mark Ellingson, Chairman, Curriculum Committee. 


---000--- 


REPORT ON "BUILDING AMERICA" 


The organization of "Building America” is suggested in the 
following chart: 


SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


250 Members, leaders in city, state 
and university programs of curriculum 
improvement 


Departments of U. S. Office | 
U.S.Govern-~ \ Executive Committee of | 
ment , Education | 

\ 
National 
Foundations \ Picture-Texts Editorial Board Education 1 
\ ssociation | 


\\ 
\ 


\ | 
National 
Research Editor-in-Chief Coordinator Research | 
Organizations | Lens batute 
jl 
Photo Services | Editorial Workers 
World Wide ! (C.WeAe(5 to 10) 
/ 
/ 


] 
School Groups 
Photo Clubs Printer 
Civic Cluos 
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The Editorial Board consists of Paul R. Hanna, Chairman, 
H. Le Caswell, C. Le Cushman, Edgar Dale, Harold Hand, Claire Zyve, 
treasurer, James E. Mendenhall, editor, and Paul E. Drost, co- 
ordinator. The Board was selected to be representative of the 
following elements: a knowledge and experience of visual education, 
editorial experience, publication experience, business experience, 
elementary education, secondary education, urban education, rural 
education, geographic distribution, and institutional distribution. 
Stationery has been printed and a substantial fund has been collected 
by voluntary subscription of members. The Editorial Board will pro- 
ceed immediately with the publication of the first issue in order 
to build up a large circulation in the fall. 

Paul Hanna, 
---000--- 


REPORT CF THE COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC MATERIALS 


The Steering Committee consisting of Herbert Bruner, 
Margaret A. Norton, and Henry Harap has been appointed. The com- 
mittee on the selection of areas of experimentation conducted a check- 
list study which is now in my hands. 112 topics were suomitted to 
College students, high schooi pupils, junior high school pupils, 
parents, selected citizens, and teachers of social studies. ‘Their 
combined preferences will guide the committee in making the final 
assignments to the cooperating schools. 

The members will shortly be asked to indicate whether they 


wish to cooperate and to select the areas in which they wish to cx- 
periment. Reading lists will be sent to cooperating members who will 
be enoouraged to form discussion groups to consider the major issucs 
involved in the teaching of modern problems. Complete plans for the 
carrying forward of this project on an intensive scale for 1934-1935 
will be published in forthcoming numbers of the News Bulletin. 

- Herbert B. Sruner. 


---900--- 


REACTIONS TO FRANKLIN BOBBITT'S SUMMARY THEORY 
OF TPE CURRICULUM 


Dr. Bobbitt’s statement appeals so fully to me that I could 
easily use my hundred words in expressing agreement. If I am required 
to criticize, I think I should express regret that active participation 
in oommunity affairs has no larger place in the discussion. The educa- 
tion of the future must, I believe, stress all that Dr. Bobbitt has 
here included and get much and perhaps most of this through active 
enterprises shared by young and old anc designed to improve our common 
social life. Only in this way, I believe, can our young people builc 
the needec social outlook and attitudes. 


~ Wn. He. Kilpatrick. 
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Bobbitt’s Summary Theory in the last issue interests me 
greatly. I have read it most carefully. His statements, if followed 
would necessarily involve radical changes in our public school instruc- 
tion procedure. His plan demands a very close tie-up with the home. 
Is this administratively possible? If the home, as we know it, is 
disappearing from American Life, does not this fact vitiate his plan? 
Has the typical American parent time or ability to so cooperate? 
Bobbitt will need to define carefully qualifying terms he uses, such 
as "Good", "Proper", "High-grade", eto. I like his emphasis on pupil 
self-help or self-direction. His emphasis on the individual sounds 
the death knell to large class instruction. Yet, the modern tendenoy 
is just the reverse. Just how subject-matter shall be related to the 
fields of health care, family life, etc. which he lists, and also what 
type of teaching procedures -- activity curriculums or what not -- 
Bobbott's ideas imply, are not at all clear to me. Until we become 
somewhat more specific in our curriculum philosophizing we are not 
likely to influence current practice a great deal. 

- Herbert T. Olander. 
---000--- 


SOCIAL STUDIES COMMITZEE OF THE COLORADO 
EDUCATION ASSOCIALVION 


For four years a Commission on Articulation has been working 
for the Colorado Education Association. ‘This Commission has agreed upon 
seven fields of experience and is concentrating its attention chiefly 
upon articulations on the secondary level. ‘The seven fields are language, 
health, science, economic-social studies, recreation, home and family 
relationships, and philosophy. 

A sub-committee working on the economio-social studies is at- 
tempting three main types of activities. First, we are attempting to 
Make suggestions to teachers in the field concerning possible adap ta- 
tions within the conventional subjects of history, government, economics, 
geography and sociology taught in the public schools of Colorady. Second, 
we have already made two reports, published in the Colorado School Journal, 
on materials and methods of teaching current issues. Third, we are at- 
tempting to write new units of material. Last summer a group of graduati 
students in a seminar offered by Professor Blue and myself in Colorads 
State Teachers College, worked out the following units of materials. The 
names of the students who worked these units out are listed after the 
titles of the units. 


Democracy, Its Contributions and Limitations by Mary F, Balcomb. 
Education, Our Nation's Most Important Business oy Ee M. Paulu. 
Education in Colorado by Roy Wasson. 

The Problems of Immigration by Le Alice Saunders. 

Our World of Machines and How They Displace Man by Dean Darby. 
Undeveloped Wealth by G. H. Beattie. 

Social Aspects of Leisure by J. F. Barnard. 

Rural Life by Margaret Burrus, 
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Transportation oy Mary Kearns. 

Plan for Student Participation in the Government of the 
College High School by W. F. Dutton. 

Wealth by Marshall Preston. 


One of these units -- that on Our World of Machines and 
How They Displace Man by Dean Darby -- has been mimeographed and dis- 
tributed to superintendents and teachers of social studies in the 
state. We are hoping to continue these activities this year, parti- 
Gularly the preparation of units and on other topics. The main con- 
tribution of this committee as we see it is to interest administrators 
and teachers in the possibilities of adaptations of the traditional 
courses of study in the social sciences, particularly with reference 
to the crucial tendencies and problems of the present time. 


- Earle U. Rugg, Chairman, 
Eoonomic-Social Studies Sub-committee. 


---000--- 


The Fourth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 

Studies contains two leading articles of a general nature by Charles H. 
Judd and H. Gordon Hullfish. Mr. E. Be Wesley of the University of 
Minnesota goes rather extensively into the techniques of or approaches 
to the sclection of ourriculum materials. The remainder of the Year- 
book is devoted to a complete description of the sogial studies curriou- 
lum in the following centers: Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Iowa; Tulsa, 
Okla.; San Antonio, Texas; Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, P:.; 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York; Pasadena, Calif.; The 
University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, Chicago, I11.; and Readings 
Mass. Avery complete bibliography on the social stucies curriculum 
prepared by Florence H. Wilson and Marguerite Atwood completes the 
Year book. The Monograph is particularly useful to all curriculum 
makers who are interested in the present trenis and in the revision of 
the social studies program. 


---000--- 
STANFORD UNIVERSIYY CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM 


Stanford University announces a Conference on Curriculum and 
Instruction to be held June 25-30, 1934. The prospectus states: "It is 
probable that the program of schols has never oeen subjected to such 
rigorous examination as during recent years. E.tensive s%cial changes 

have set a somewhat new task for the schools. New stucents are veing 
served anc their needs are somewhat different. New developments in psy- 
chology throw new light on the educational problems with which we are 
dealing. Progressive administrators anc teachers are seeking improved 
curriculum materials anc instructional processes. Opportunity will be 
offered in the six-day oonference t» become informed about developments 
elsewhere, to present your own thinking for examination, and to acquaint 
yourself with social and psychological developments that affect the 
educational program. 

The entire conference group will give attention to certain 
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basic problems fundamental to a consideration of education on all 

levels in all fields. These problems will be discussed by one or 

more specialists. These introductory presentations will be analyzed 
and supplemented by a panel groun made up of persons with outstanding 
competence in the field being treated. Following the panel discussion, 
there will be some opportunity for general discussion by all. This 
procedure provides for a stimuluting exchange of thinking of competent 
persons on important issues. Six of the sessions will be of this type." 


In addition to the general sessions, opportunity will be pro- 
vided for smaller group meetings for the several ficlds ami levels of 
instruction. The personnel of the conference includes Grayson N. 
Kefauvers, John C. Almaock, Harold C. Hand, Clark W. Hetherington, William 
M. Proctor, Jesse B. Sears, Alvin C. Eurich, Paul Hanna, Walter Hepner, 
and C. C. Peters. 

---000--- 


THE SOCIETY AND CONFLICTING POINZS OF VIEW 


May I express my appreciation of the values received fron 
attenuance at the conference on state-wide curriculum revision and to 
urge that a day be set aside at your next annual meeting for discussion 
of the problems associated with state-wide curriculum revision programs. 

May I also express my appreciation of the clear-cut statements 
of the Society policies with reference to the promotion of special curri- 
culum projects. The growth and extent of influence of the Society is 
becoming more and more apparent and I think it vecomes increasinzly 
necessary to divorce ourselves from affiliation with any movement or iny 
study which savors in the least or particular individual or instituticnul 
points of view. The Society ives great promise of beiny an organizution 
which can bring harmony and ultimate maximum efficiency out of the many 
conflicting points of view which now exist with reference to curriculum 
construction. To do this it must assume an entirely unbiased point of 
view. Naturally no pressure can be exerted to control the point of view 
of individual members, but I think the organization should be very dis- 
crete about publishing the opinions or creeds of individual members in 
such a way that they appear to be sponsored by the Socicty. 

In connection with my work as an instructor dealing with curri- 
culum courses and as the General Consultant of the Texas State Curriculum 
Revision Program, I am deriving much help from the NEWS BULLETIN of the 
Society. ~- Fred C. Ayer. 

----000---- 


TEXAS COLLEGE PLANS SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE IN 
CURRICULUM REVISION 


Some fifty or more representatives of the 31 senior colleges in 
Texas held a conference under the leadership of Dr. Fred C. Ayer, Professor 
of Educational Administration at The University of Texas, at the Texas 
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Hotel in connection with a course in ourriculum revision which is to 
be given in the 31 senior colleges of Texas during the summer term 
of 1934. The group of college teachers his assembled in Fort Worth 
to discuss a syllabus of An Orientation Course in Curriculum Revision 
prepared by Dr. Fred C. Ayer. This meeting marks one of the ma jor 
steps which are being taken in connection with the Texas State Curricu- 
lum Revision Program which was initiated last November by the State 
Department of Education and the Texas State Jeachers Association. 

The course was prepared at the joint request cf the Executive 
Committee of the Texas State Curriculum Revision Program and the repre- 
sentatives in attendance at a meeting of senior college teachers of 
education called by State Superintendent Le A. Woods in Austin last 
December. It is planned to familiarize the teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators in Texas with the contents of this course. The 
course will be presented first in summer school classes and followed 
up later by training in teachers institutes. 
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WO NEW PROJECLS 


Upon the suggestion of Raymond D. Bennett of Ohio State 
University, the Executive Committee approved the appointment of a con- 
mittee on Curriculum Materials for Teacher Trainin. The immediate 
task of the Committee is to provide the memvers with an annotated 
bibliography. It is understood that this Committee may undertake 


new projects if it secures the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The personnel of the committee is as follows: Raymond D. Bennett, 
Chairman, We Ee Peik, Ee Ue. Rugg, Florence Stratemcyer, Grayson KN. 
Kefauver, We We Charters, and A. Le Heer. 


The Exeoutive Committee also approved the appointment of 
a Committee on the Place of Tests in the Curriculum. Ralph C. Tyler 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Committee. It is understood 
that un issue of the Bulletin will be devoted to a report of this 
Committee. 
---000--- 
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EDIZORIAL B0ARD; 
Prudence Cutright, Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. We Kemmerer, Houston Puolisc Schools, Houston, Texas. 
I. Keith Tyler, Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 
Henry Harap, Chairman, Western Reserve University, Cleveland,0. 
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Manley E. Irwin, 3oard of Education, 300 Burlum Tower, Detroit,Mick. 
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Columbia University, New York City. 
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Edgar Dale, Ohio Stute University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Harold Hand, Stanford University, Calif. 
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COMMITEE ON COURSES OF STUDY: 
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COMMITTEE ON TEXT BOOKS: 
Me E. Herriott, Chairman, 5211 Franklin Ave., Los Anveles, Calif. 
J. Le Meriam, University of California, Los Anseles, Calif. 
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Ferbert 3, Bruner, Chairman, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Margaret Alltucker Norton, 50 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
Henry Harap, Western Reserve University, Clevelana, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON WORK BOOKS: 
Stuart A. Courtis, Chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor,Mich. 


COMMITTEs ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM: 

Samuel Everett, Chairman, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

T. Je Kirby, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. | 

Le Ve Koos, University of Chica-:o, Chicago, Illinois. 

Forrest E. Long, School of Education, Mew York University, 
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Re S. Sohorling, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

We Le Uhl, Dean, Sahool of Education, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ge Re Koopman, Principal, fappan Junior Ei¢gh School, Ann Arbor,Mich. 
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COMMI“TEE ON TEACHER TRAILING: 

Raymond D. Bennett, Chairman, Gollege of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 

We Ee Peik, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ee U. Rugg, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Florence Stratemeyer, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 

We We Charters, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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COMMIT ZEX ON BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Henry Harap, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eager Dale, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vivian F. Weedon, Ohio Stute University, Columbus, Ohio. 


COMMITTES OF TEE PLACE OF TESTS: 
Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman, Olio State University, Columbus, 
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Beauchamp, Wilbur L. - Instruction in Science. Bulletin, 1932, No.17, 
Monogruph No. 22, United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Educstion. 


This monograph is a report of the study of Instruction in 
Science carried on as part of the National Survey of Secondary Educaticn. 
The sources of data in this report are courses of study and classroom 
visitation. The study of printed matter and observations °f teaching 
were supplemented by numerous interviews with teachers and supervisors. 

The report on courses of study covers (1) Method of Prepara- 
tion, (2) Educational Objectives Listed, (3) Organization of Courses in 
Science, (4) Organization of Courses in the Various Subjects, and (5) 
Selection of Subject Matter. There are also Suggestions on Instruc- 
tional Technique and a discussion of Types of Problems in Classroom 
Teaching. 

In his discussion of courses of study the author reports that 
in general the courses “are not based upon an adequate and clear-cut 
theory of education". There are, however, some exceptions and curri- 
culum workers may find in these better courses suggestions for con- 
structive work. 

Innovations noted in the report include - 

(1) a shift toward organization of instructional materials around 
ideas frequently stated is principles or generalizations; 

(2) increased emphasis on interpretation of the environment. 

(3) increased emphasis on problem approach; 

(4) larger use of materials from magazines, newspapers, and 
Government bulletins; 

(5) more use of classroom period for directed study, 

(6) larger use of study guides; 

(7) trends toward greater use of demonstrations and increasing 


tendency t»% question traditional laboratory practices; and 
(8) more attention to the use of visual aids. 
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Texchers, supervisors, «ng curriculum workers interested 
in science teaching will sce their proolems more clearly after read- 


ing this monograph. - S. Ralph Powers. 


—— 


Wynne, John P. - The Learning-Teaching Unit. The Farmville Herald, 
Publishers, Farmville, Va. 1934. 


"The Learning-Teaching Unit" by John P. Wynne is a consisten 
discussion of the recent trend toward unit teaching. In a practical 
sense he sees the learning-teaching unit as coming to take the place 
of the day-to-day recitation, defining it as a series of activities 
that are to be performed, that are dDeing performed, or that have oven 
performed by pupils and teachers. For judging the worth of the work 
he proposes five criteria which he names (1) experienced needs, (2) 
justifiable objectives, (3) unity of experiencing, (4) selective choice, 
and (5) the principle of contingency. These criteria are used by him 
in developing the technique of teaching units, of planning units, and 
of reporting and evaluating units. 

In considering the eaucational point of view set forth in the 
discussion several things are noteworthy. He proposes that not merely 
"transmission of the social inheritance or vicarious experience” is the 
aim of education, “but the transmission of such elements of this cul- 
ture as render life significant in the immedicte present to those who 
serve as its agents, oarriers, or bearers. The individual must live 
well in the present if he is to live well in the future." 

He closely associates the terms, real life situations, orild 
satisfaction, interests, motives, purposes, felt needs, and experienced 
needs as "all efforts to mike the seme conception explicit ana definitc." 
He defines purpose as "towardwhichness" and assoGiates it with the con- 
cept of seeking "restored equilibrium". He reiterates that the thins 
suggested by the pupil is in no way better or worse than that sugyestcd 
by the teacher. 

In his enaorsement of "justifiable opjectives" he cond«mns 
"resting satisfied with the vaguc gencrnlities of growth, activity 
leading to further activity, reconstruction of experience, and the re- 
making of life." He adds that these are tenable only in terms of 
Ghanges in behavior definable and justifiaole. 

He seems almost to enuorse a program of work ouilt around a 
central unit for he says, "The problem is not to cevelop units of various 
types but to see that in whatever type of unit is developed all aspects 
of experiencing are taken into account and safeguarded." 

His statement, "Tupils should constantly be placed in positions 
where they will have to assume reasonable responsibility for the selec- 
tion of alternatives," explains his oriterion of selective choice. 

His criterion of contingency is found in the statement, "Every 
selection of activity, subject matter, or miterials must be considered 
contingent upon the practioal situation." 

In lis discussion of techniques of teaching, planning, reporting, 
and evaluatiny units he places so muot. emphasis upon these techniques that 
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ane is led to poncer whe ther in considering the learner's nature, 
interests, and tendencies he would gt as far as Professor Dewey docs 
in his discussion of "The Live Creature" and "Having an Experience" 
in his new bock on "Art as Exnerience" or as far as Dr. Hilda Taba 
coes in her discussion of "Beooming"” in her "Dynamics °%f Erucation." 

This booklet is valuable to those who are interestec in 
studying the present trend toward unit instruction. 

- Leis Coffey Mossman. 
ame) QD 20 


NEWS HO?ES 


The most important curriculum activity in Des Yoincs is the 
work which is going forward in connection with the revision of the 
social studies from kincergarten through senior hijzh school. A tenta 
tive treatment of the work in the primary grades was published in 
September, 1934. Courses in physical education, home economics, speech, 
dramatios, and foreign languages are also in process of construction. 

Instructional materials have also been developed to be used 
in a course which will be called "Home Planning and Construction." It 
is hoped that there will be a series of courses dealing with consumer's 
problems, of which this is the first. ~- Bessie Bacon Goodrich. 


It has been a source of deep regret to me that, since I had 
the opportunity to participate in the organization of the Society, I 
have been unable to attend the meetings and get the help and inspira- 
tion from them. I want to take this opportunity, however, to say thit 
the bulletins have been exceedingly helpful. Even for those of us who 
have not been able to attend the mcctings, the Society, in my opinion, 
has been well worth while. - Le Frazer Banks. 


The following course materinls have been revised or constructed 
in the Touisville, Kentucky, Fublic Schools, during the gurrent year: 
Stenography, Model Work Sheet for Exploratory Course in Commerce; Book- 
keeping; Typewriting; Commercial Law, English for Grades X-XI; English 
Literatures; Journalism; Tublio Speaking; Drama; Fnzlish Composition; 
Algebra; Junior Fish School Mathematics. 

The following muterials are under construction; Algebra IV; 
Solid Geometry; Trigonometry; Surveying; Botany Work Sheets; General 
Science Work Sh ets; Socizl Studies for the nior Hivii School; Ihysio:l1 
Education for Senior High School Boys; Home Making and Personal ond 
Social Efficiency. ~ He E. Binford, Assistant Superintendent. 


ee 


LLL EON LO A A A Ce lt i ek et tt le. es 


The next issue will include a number of bricf accounts 
of curriculum revision in the field of higher education. 
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For « long time mest school systems have been tinkering 
with secondary school curricula. We have not been able to do much 
more than tinker, because secondary school officers and teachers dia 
not seem to appreciate the need of really basic changes. If most 
school systems have the condition that we now have, curriculum de- 
partments are in a position to make some real chanyes. We aré doing 
so with the full and interested cooperation of the secondary school 
people. Would it not be interesting to have one number devoted to 
reorganization plans? he article, "Zhe New Curriculum or the 
Horace Mann School," suggests the type of report that not few public 
school systems might make. ~ Prudence Cutrisht. 


It has been a matter of consideradle interest and some 
pleasure to me to notice how this little organization has grown and 
I think the last two meetings at the Department of Superintendence 
indicate that its influence is widening and growing tremendously. 

- Harl R. Douglass. 


Sammel Everett, chairman of the Committee on Secondary 
Education, reports that he is at work on the collection and analysis 
of a number of thoroughgoing high school curriculum programs which 
are now in operation or proposed oy educators interested in the orea- 
tion of a vital, modern secondary school. 
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I am inclosing a check for my annual dues to the society, 
ané I would like to say that I feel that the society is doing one of 
the most outstunding pieces of work in the country, in that they arc 
pointing out the fundamental things in education in a very successful 
Waye - Je R. Overturf. 


---900--- 


The curriculum activity in the Fort Worth, Texas, Schools 
for the year 1933 has been devoted to: a. The installation and evaluna- 
tion of a complete new social studies course; b. Production and tryout 
work in science and language arts. The clomentary science and portions of 
the language sorts will be rcady for installation in Septomber; c. A de- 
finite program of study of curriculum problems for the principals, clen- 
entary, junior, snd senior; d. Attompts oat oxperimontal trial of certnin 
ideas and materials, the most extensive boing the National Crisis Bulle- 
tins for junior and senior high schools. 

The summer months are to be utilized by production committees 
for: a. Certain revisions of the social studies; b. Completion of science 
courses; Ce Continuation of work on language arto; d. Determination and 
delineation of possibilities of use of local environment and possibilities 
for socially uceful work on the part of students. - J. C. Parker. 
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